
The Knocker at the Door 

Dear Editor, -Yesterday, on hearing a knock at the 
front door of the vicarage, our maidYvent to answer it and 
saw through the 'glass a young ringdove sitting on the 
knocker. She called to everyone, arid when I came it was 
sitting calmly on the doorstep looking up at everyone with 
the greatest self-possession. We opened the door and in it 
walked, like any caller, strutted into our dining-room and 
ate a large meal of breadcrumbs. Can this be some wonderful 
omen ? Anyway, the dove is the sweetest tiling, and seems 
absolutely without fear, but must be a wild one, as there is 
no ring on its leg and there are wild ones in woods near by. 

Margaret J. Howes, Beenham Vicarage, Reading 



King Arthurs Knights Are 

Back Again n._cho.c. .nd **•»« 

SJ M v !\ /“V \J M I Si Spirits of This New Aq e 


TThe saving of the world has fallen upon the Island 
and the Great Republic, the English-Speakers, 
the dead and effete democracies. They have suddenly 
awakened from their sleep and become aware. 

The old, old story of Creation springing out of 
Chaos is being played out before our eyes. Chaos 
indeed, with every moral and spiritual value, 
every material possession, challenged or destroyed, 
and bombs falling as rain on this little Island which 
lias sent freedom like sunshine to the ends of the 
earth. But swiftly, as if it were a new creative 
act of Nature, there has risen in the Island a power 
that nothing known can contradict, that will save 
mankind from perishing if we can but hold out 
until we have enough of it. ' 1 • - - - 

The Sights Our Land Has Seen 

■pms age-old land has seen many wondrous spec¬ 
tacles. It has seen invaders and conquerors 
repelled or absorbed for a thousand years. It 
has seen tyrants fall before the majestic tide of its 
people’s wrath. It has seen dynasty after dynasty 
clothe itself with fame and disappear, it saw 
Shakespeare walking along its roads to London. 
It saw blind Milton sitting at a cottage gate, 
dreaming of Paradise. It saw Francis Drake come 
home with the pride of the world encompassed on 
his brow. It saw Sir Walter Raleigh planning the 
future of Virginia. It saw the founders of America 
playing as boys on her village greens, the Stars and 
Stripes on her church walls before they flew in 
Washington, the old folk of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln laid to rest in her church¬ 
yards. It saw the Great Armada scattered and 
• Napoleon exiled, and it learned the secret ot 
building up bulwarks of freedom so strong that 
none could break them. Its Fleet policed the 
seas for all mankind, and Freedom was secure. 

And yet in its long centuries it has seen no 
spectacle that can compare with this, for King 
Arthur and his Knights have come again, 

A glorious company, the flower of men. 

To serve as model for the mighty world 
And be the fair beginning of a Time. 

It is the New Age of the world that they are 
heralding. They burst upon us in these days of. 
darkness and terror bringing new hope and promise 
to suffering mankind. They are the miraculous 
power appearing in the skies, the secret weapon of 
the human race in its fight against destruction. 

The’ Flower of Youth 

|t took a thousand years to build up the British 
Fleet into the , most efficient machine made 
1 >y man.; in less than a thousand days there has 
been produced to keep it company the matchless 
R A F, the incomparable and inexorable power 
before which the hosts of evil crumble when they 
meet. It has become the most significant human 
force on the earth today, a few thousand men 
saving the destinies of a thousand millions. 
Nothing the Dictators have done in their Slave 
States can compare with this for efficiency and 
power. It is something the Totalitarian country 
cannot do-—to take the eternal human spirit and 
weave it into something that will do its bidding 
and bring clown whatever powers may be against 
it. anywhere. 

The choice and master spirits of this age, these 
men in the flower of youth go out to die if need bn 


for mankind. They mount up with wings as 
eagles, they rise and do not faint ; but never do 
they rise without the thought that these green 
fields- of England, these highlands of Scotland, 
these valleys and mountains of Wales, may never 
be theirs again. When the call is for volunteers to 
go out to almost certain death men put their names 
into a hat and every name is there, each man 
trusting to his fate. 

Freedom’s Star 

Jt is for his country, for freedom, for everything 
worth living for, that he lays his life upon the 
altar. It is in the spirit of those men who sailed 
the.“unknown seas that these men sail the skies. 
It is the courage of Captain Scott who lay down in 
his tent, not to die but to live immortal, that 
impels them on. It is the faith of Twelve Men 
who turned the world upside down that stirs within 
this little host. It is an epic to which only Milton 
could do justice that they are writing in the 
heavens. We think of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Richard Grenville on land and sea in ages past ; 
of Galahad whose strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure ; of Mr Greatheart 
meeting Apollyon in the Valley of Humiliation; 
of Mr Valiant crossing the river with all the 
trumpets sounding on the other side ; and the glory 
of the men of the RAF does not fade in this great 
company. They shine in the sky like Freedom’s 
Star of Bethlehem. 


It is a stem business on which these young 
heroes set out. It is theirs 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human ivrongs. 

It is life or death for Libert}' and for all that is 
decent on the earth, and with them go the keys 
of fate. But they harm no noble tiling. Like 
Francis Drake they would not hurt the hair of a 
woman’s head. They will bring their weapons 
home again if they do not find their target. Their 
honour is their life. Their .enemy must have an 
equal chance ; never will the}' “ shoot a sitting 
bird,” or strike a felon blow, but they will face 
the odds against them though the}' are ten to one. 

A Nation Unafraid 

Qermany has made ten wars in Europe in a life¬ 
time and never been invaded or seen in her own 
land the devastation she has spread in Europe; yet 
these immortals have invaded her a thousand 
times and more, breaking up the powers of Nazi¬ 
dom, making brutes tremble, destroying at its 
source the evil that would overrun the earth. 
The stories of their prowess are incredible yet true, 
so incredible have their triumphs been that the 
Government has found it needful again and again 
to impress upon our people that the recorded 
achievement is all to be relied upon and errs on one 
side only—that not- the full truth js told. 

Continued on page 2 
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A German Paper on 
the Hitler War 


• ••All C N readers 'know that 
Germans live in loyalty and peace 
under the British flag; there is a 
small German- colony on the banks of 
the Murray River in A ustralia who 
are Daisy Bates’s nearest neighbours 
and, friends. Canada alsq has loyal 
Germans whose hearts are with us 
n'oilb;and it is good to read an editorial 
in v “ Der Nordwcsten," a German 
language newspaper published in the 
Dominion. This is what it says : 
VP7e are keenly appreciative of 
, , the difficulties that the 

tragedy forced upon us brings to 
loyal German Canadians. Many of 
them still have close ties of kinship 
with their Fatherland and the senti¬ 
ments which arise from that fact 
are not readily eradicated, nor 
should they be under less dangerous 
circumstances. 

This, however, is the day of 
stern realism. All those who love 
Canada must put Canada first, and 
must act with all the force of which 
they are capable, remembering that 
the war is not of Canada’s creation, 
not of Britain’s creation, but was 
conceived and plotted in the 


Chancelleries:, of Germany and 
Italy, with the dominating object 
of crushing all. nations that would 
not bow the knee, to the Dictators’ 
views of civilisation. ' ■• ' 

This ' is ■ the challenge which 
Britain and her Dominions" (with 
their own absolute, power off self- 
government) accepted. ■ This' is the 
war which, wjth Canada’s help, in, 
man power, supplies, and un¬ 
daunted courage, must be won and 
will be won,~jf a h that is, worth 
living for is not to vanish from this 
land which we cheerfully accepted 
as our home., 

As a' newspaper now serving 
its,, nationality throughput' the 
Dominion, for over half a century, 
we feel that there should be no mis- . 
understanding among our. people,. 
If there are any newspapers printed 
in the German language in Canada 
that are not dealing with the drastic 
realities of the war, they are render¬ 
ing a disservice not only to the 
country,.but to the vast majority 
of German people whose loyalty to 
Canadian institutions is not and 
never was in question. 


Rumania Gives Up More Territory 


/"Ynce again part of the district of 
the Balkans known as Dobrudja 
belongs - to Bulgaria, having been 
ceded to her by Humania. 

By this transaction, and by her 
loss of Bessarabia to Russia, 
Rumania’s coastline on the Black 
Sea has been reduced to little more 
than the delta of the Danube. 

The Dobrudja area consists of 
fertile agricultural country, except 
where lagoons and marshes and 
sandy plains stretch in solitude. It 
is said that there are few parts of 
Europe inhabited by so many 
different races, and one of the 


problems which Rumania desires to 
settle is the exchange of Bulgarians 
foF Rumanians in the two parts of 
Dobrudja. 

The announcement of the transfer 
explains to the ceded areas that the 
crops they have grown are theirs to 
harvest and that the Rumanian 
. farmers may remove into the 
interior of Romania all the property 
they do not immediately need. 

Actually the Dobrudja was given 
to Bulgaria by the Treaty of 
Bucharest early in 191S, hut by the 
final peace treaty this region was 
given to Rumania. 


Japan Going the Wrong Way? 


J apan has recalled go diplomatists 
from all parts of the world, 
though we are glad to say that this 
country will still keep Mr Shigemitsu. 

It may be that the explanation of 
this surprising Step is that the older 
and wiser representatives originally 
appointed by a stable and peace- 
loving Government are to make 
room for the younger hot-heads of 
the military parties which are now 
gaining control of Japanese policy. 
History has revealed more than 


once how important as a safety 
valve is the ambassador when 
passions run high, and this country 
has owed much to the wisdom of 
America in her choice of the men 
she has sent to St James’s. 

Had Germany been wise enough to 
follow the advice of Prince I-ich- 
nowsky, her ambassador here in 
19x4, there would have been no 
Great War. How tragic, on the 
other hand, was the choice of the 
braggart Ribbentrop ! 


He Sailed to America Before Columbus 


I was a Viking bold 
My deeds though manifold 
No skald in song hath told 
No saga taught thee. Longfellow 

\ new reading of Longfellow’s old 
** ballad of the Viking who sailed 
to America and laid down his bones 
there has been supplied by the 
story of the Viking sword, axe, and 
shield found by Lake Nipigan, near 
Beardmore, Ontario. 

The weapons were found by a 
prospector of Port Arthur after he 
had djmamited some tough birch 
tree roots near a vein of quartz. 
Among the rubble he found mys¬ 
terious fragments of rusted iron, 

Good News of 
the Weather ? 

An 'Italian weather expert has 
declared that it is unlikely that we 
shall have another cold winter for 
about 11 years. He finds this 
likelihood due to two causes—the 
cyclonic depression in the .’Mediter¬ 
ranean last June as a consequence 
of north-east winds from the 
Siberian Steppes, and the melting 
of icebergs last winter, which, 
caused the temperature of air 
and water to fall much lower than 
usual. 


which turned out to be a long 
sword in two pieces, part of an axe, 
and a shield. He tried to sell them, 
but nobody wanted them and they 
lay in his back yard for some years ; 
then they came to the notice of the 
Ontario Museum, apd have now 
been pronounced to be a veritable 
sword, axe, and shield of some 
Viking chief of the year 1000 or 
thereabouts. He sailed to America 
by way of Hudson Bay, and came 
down the ancient route by Lake 
Superior to Lake Nipigan, where 
his people buried him in state with 
his weapons. He is one of the 
original European discoverers of 
America, long before Columbus. 

THINGS SEEN 

A hedgehog mothering a litter 
of motherless guinea pigs at 
HoInte-on-Spalding Moor, Yorks. 

A lovely Himalayan lily sprout¬ 
ing from a seed in London Docks. 

An evacuee' child putting a 
new farthing into a contribution 
box ill her village. 

News poster at Hyde Park 
Corner: Nasi planes made in 
Germany, finished in England. 


Little News 
Reels 

The Minister of Agriculture’s 
Dig for Victory diploma has 
been given to Mr J. \V. Sharp, 

■’ a blind piano tuner of Urmstori, 

; Manchester,' for , having cul¬ 
tivated his allotment so well. 

•In' a three, weeks’ camp at . 
' Evesham boys of Malvern College 
( have picked 'about 500,000 pounds 

:0f„ plums.... . ... , .. 

- , Over, 15,000 white cabbage buttery- 
flies, were caught in aweikby boys' of 
Wimborne council school ; the • boy 
who captured 2923, the greatest 
■number, got a prize. 

South Australia, with the 
support of the National Tree 
Planters’ Council, is planning to 
plant Trees of Tribute to the 
troops overseasf'' • . - 

The famous “Wilton royal carpet 
factory is not to dose down, 

. after all. 

The fire brigade at Farnworth, 
near Bolton, takes pigeons with it 
for conveying -messages. 

The King’s Dirk for the best 
cadet at Dartmouth has been 
awarded to Midshipman Ralph 
Lawrence, of New Brunswick. 
It is the fourth time the dagger 
has gone to a Canadian. 

Five tons of potatoes, 5000 
cabbages, and ■hundredweights of 
vegetables have been grown by the 
boys of Rowland Hill School, 
Tottenham. 

The 300th YMCA mobile tea 
canteen broke the ceremonial tape 
held by the High Commissioners for 
Australia and New Zealand at the 
Mansion House ; it marked the 
millionth mile travelled by the war 
canteens. 

A gold coin has been sold for 
£38 ; it was' made in California 
during the 1852 gold rush. 

We have reduced the types of 
loaves from 55 to 4. 

We described the other day how a 
soldier threw a note to his mother 
from a train to say he was safe -from 
Dunkirk ; the mother now writes to 
say that she received the note from a 
young lady who picked it up. 

Scarborough, a small town 
near New \ 7 ork, has offered to 
take care of 20 children from the 
Yorkshire Scarborough. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reef 

Hendon Guides are collecting 
10,000 silver spoons to help the 
local fighter plane fund. 

Wc hear that Miss Peggy Prince, 
who rescued an airman from the 
English Channel in her canoe, is 
Tawny Owl of the First Dymchurch 
Brownie Pack. 

Gaiders and Rangers of Canterbury 
have equipped a big garage as a First 
Aid Post for the treatment of minor 
casualties ; it is to be operated by 
day and night shifts. 

Since the outbreak of war 
53,000 Boy Scouts in the British 
Isles have gained their National • 
Service Badge and over 25,000 
hold the Civil Defence Badge. 

The new headquarters’ of the Polish 
Boy Scouts in Warsaw, completed 
just before the invasion, is now 
occupied by the Gestapo. 

A Cornish Sea Scout Group has 
completed 14 camouflage nets for 
the Army in one month; it has 
also collected and graded over 40 
tons of waste paper, and has handed 
/100 to the Comforts Fund for the 
Services. 

A lady at Eynsford (Mrs 
Bradshaw) has earned nearly 
/200 for the Eynsford Scouts in 
20 years by turning old clothes 
into new ones. 


King Arthur’s Knights 
Are Back Again 


Contiaued from page 1 

Is it to be wondered at that 
benbath these sheltering wings a 
nation walks unafraid ? ( * We sit 
in the garden listening to the 
guns. \Ve ’ lie 7 awake as the 
bombs explode. The .children 
smg'iii'the shelters. The schools 
.adjourn , to. , the , cellars. - A 
boy evacuated from,. Beckham 
jumps into the ditch with the 
soldiers- and counts the' Junkers 
as they crash—one, -two, three, 
four, five; six, seven. We take 
our lunch to the dugout. We 
keep old 1 clothes about. We live 
with our gas mask at our side, 
and a biscuit or a bit of chocolate in 
our pocket. Children must never 
go -far lest the siren sounds. If 
six : hundred sandbags collapse 
outside our shelter we must set 
them up quickly again. We 
must beware of a shining light, 
and if a lost stranger should ask 
us the way we must be like the 
simple Yorkshireman who fold 
the motorist that “ if they had 
wanted that to* get to Leeds 
they wouldn’t ha’ taken the 
signposts down.” 

Hardened by Disaster 

The life that was once so 
peaceful has become strange and 
fitful, but there is no fear. Never 
were our people more confident 
that all is well. We have become 
accustomed to the humiliation 
of a world like this, to the de¬ 
gradation brought upon human¬ 
ity, but the turn of the tide has 
lifted up the hearts of all. We 
know in Whom we have believed. 
We know on Whom we can rely. 
We know that the spirit that has 


built up . freedom ; through the 
ages has clothed itself with new- 
forces, fortified by the highest 
(lowers of science, kindled to the 
white heat: of courage by the 
spark of divinity in man ; we 
know it and nothing can defeat us. 

We have been .hardened by 
disaster, and it cannot break us. 
We can be brought to tears, but 
it is not by fear. Ships may go 
down, troops may be imperilled, 
bombs may fall, Allies fall away, 
friends betray us, and our hearts 
are like a rock; but let somebody 
sing Swanee River, or Land of 
Hope and Glory, and a poignant 
flood of memory surges up, our 
hearts are full, and the thought of 
what has befallen the world is 
more than a man can bear. Yet 
where pathos moves us danger 
fails, for we are encompassed by 
a mighty cloud of heroes. 

What Will History Say ? 

History, what will you say of 
all this ? Bliss will it be to be alive 
when the pages are turned and 
the end of these things is before 
the eyes of men. It will be said 
that when the rock of human 
freedom seemed to be crumbling 
into dust, when pagan powers 
were threatening to engulf man¬ 
kind, when nation after nation 
fell and Civilisation reeled in its 
grapple with the Beast, then 
there leapt info the’ heavens the 
flower of youth, earth’s chosen 
heroes, sweeping through space 
like a purifying flame, and with 
its fearless courage and deathless 
purpose giving new life to men 
and a new. empire to the human 
spirit. Arthur Mee 


Sir Oliver Knows the 
' Great Secret 


’T’he worlds of science and fine 
thought are both poorer for the 
passing of Sir Oliver Lodge, who had 
nearly reached the great age of 90. 

It is true that in his old age he 
was attracted by the showmanship 
of what is called Spiritualism but 
should rather be called Conjuring, 
yet in his greater days he was one 
of the world’s great discoverers and 
pioneers. He had a system of dis¬ 
pelling fog, he taught us much 
about the ether, and out of his 
study of radiation came his first'big 
contribution to the practical life of 
the world, for he devised the 
coherer which made wireless com¬ 
mercially successful, and on which 
Marconi built up his own inventions. 

He Stooped to Conquer 

One of our contributors re- 
mefnbers' meeting Sir Oliver long 
ago when he was delivering the 
Christmas lectures to young people 
at the Royal Institution. His 
subject was the telegraph and the 
telephone, and never did children 
at these lectures listen more in¬ 
tently. He was so wonderfully 
clear, and so resolute to make him¬ 
self understood. He stooped to 
conquer. After one lecture, de¬ 
scribing how a telegraph wire could 
take two messages going opposite 
ways at once, one of his audience 
wrote to say it was not clear 
enough, and Sir Oliver was at pains 
in the following lecture to start 
again at the beginning. In the last 
lecture our correspondent heard him 
deliver he spoke of life alter death, 
saying that, as there was no break 
between the mineral, vegetable and 
animal worlds, so there was con¬ 
tinuity between life now and life in 
the world to come. He knows'that 
great secret now. 


A C N friend who spends witch of 
his time at Luxettypet in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, India, sends us this 
memory of Sir Oliver Lodge, the 'good 
Sir Oliver, as he calls him truly enough. 

Sir Oliver ’ once went to the 
Mediterranean to see an eclipse of 
the sun, and on the same steamer 
were several girls and boys, to. 
whom he gave a little talk about 
eclipses, reminding them that there 
is always an eclipse of the sun some¬ 
where in space, the moon is per¬ 
petually causing a shadow some¬ 
where, though it only rarely falls 
upon the earth. 

After the eclipse was over Sir 
Oliver suggested to us all that 
an illuminated address .should be 
presented to the captain, who had 
taken a great deal of pains to navi¬ 
gate the ship to.the line of maximum 
totality at the right moment, 

A Don Quixote 

The address was prepared on a 
huge sheet of cardboard, and was 
presented by Sir Oliver Lodge in the 
dining-saloon. The captain was a 
fine sailor hut- no orator, and when 
the time came to speak he was 
trembling and inarticulate, and 
pleaded that he had never made a 
speech in his life. “ Now’s the time 
to begin 1 " cried Sir Oliver, and 
as the nervous captain was trying 
haltingly to say a few words of 
grateful appreciation his embarrass¬ 
ment was still further increased by 
the unwieldy cardboard address 
becoming involved with one of the 
whirling electric fans. Sir Oliver 
came to the rescue. “ Don Quixote 
and the windmill,” he gaily cried, 
and everyone laughed, the dis¬ 
comfited captain found confidence;’ 
and his little speech came to a 
successful conclusion. 
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BRITAIN DELIVERS 
THE GOODS 

A Bradford textile manufac¬ 
turer is brightening his boxes 
and bales with a stencilled 
Union Jack above' the words, 
BRITAIN DELIVERS THE 
GOODS. It is true. Bombs and 
torpedoes may be aimed at our 
ships, but they sail on to their 
ports and deliver their cargoes. 

A PLEA FOR PICKLE 

It is now illegal to waste food, 
and waste not only means throwing 
away food but failing to take care 
of it. 

Therefore, says . an authority, 
why not revive the art of Home 
l'iclding ? So many people now 
have vegetable gardens and many 
wonder what to do with all their 
produce. • The suggestion is that 
pickling.may serve in such cases to 
prevent waste. 

The simplest way to pickle is to 
soak the food in cold strong wine 
vinegar ; one has only to put the 
vinegar and food into a well-closed 
jar. The vegetables should be fresh 
and clean. This serves for soft 
vegetables ; hard vegetables, such 
as onions and cauliflowers, need to 
be prepared by soaking in brine for 
a few days before bottling with hot 
vinegar or vinegar and spice. Glass 
bott les only should be used; earthen¬ 
ware glaze is dissolved by vinegar. 
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A SHOPMAN HAS 


AN IDEA 


A happy little family of evacuees from London 


If all salvage collectors were 
as successful as a London 
fruiterer"whose shop we saw the 
other■ day, there would be very 
little waste in'our midst. 

He had capacious receptacles 
for each of the following articles: 

Old silk stockings, rags, metal 
capsules, cardboard, brass, iron, 
aluminium, bottles and jars, and 
(strangest hoard of all piles of 
spent matches. 

The collection, made daily, is 
a big one, brought by people of 
goodwill from, homes afar, with 
the "motto Every little helps ! 


GRIZZLY IN THE 
LARDER 


Mr W. Stork, a trapper of White 
Swan Lake, British Columbia, has 
recently had an experience which 
makes hint think that a grizzly bear 
may be fierce when cornered in its 
own forests, but that when faced 
in a larder it will run. 

He was returning to his cabin 
soon after dark and saw the front 
door-open. He peeped in and, with 
the aid of a torch, saw a grizzly in 
the larder. When the bear saw the 
trapper he made for the nearest way 
out—through the window, with ths 
Window-frame round his neck. 


The Tale of a Tip 


\If)T long ago an old gentleman went to stay at a popular 
^ ^ hotel on Lake Michigan, and his first meal created a stir, 
for he left a penny as a tip. All the waitresses were furious, 
except Mary, and the next morning when the old gentleman 
came down to breakfast all but Mary looked at him with 
scorn. Mary took his order, and when he had gone found 
another penny tip. ; , 

For - weeks the old gentleman stayed at the hotel, and 
Mary would always bring his meals, his tip being invariably a 
penny. Mary saved them. 

One day he told her he was going home, and thanked Mary 
for her kindness. 

“ Do you know how many pennies I have given you ? 
he asked. Mary did ; there were 103. The old gentleman 
took out his cheque-book and wrote a cheque for 103 dollars. 

This is for you," he said, “ and thank you,” 


THE DAMAGE 

An air raid warden in a 
South-East town thus reported 
to a control centre the damage 
caused by a falling cannon shell : 

Damage earned to one vegetable 
marrow and three runner beans. 

KIND MR SCARECROW 

There can be few people wlio still 
believe that a bird is frightened by 
a scarecrow; it is no more up¬ 
setting to a bird than DrGoebbels’s 
lies are to an Englishman or a 
Scotsman. But it is delightful news 
that a bird’s nest has lately been 
found on a scarecrow. The coat 
of the scarecrow was a fox, and this 
the birds filled with moss to save 
the fledglings from the violence of 
the winds. 


A WORD TO THE SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE 

The National Savings Certificates 
are a very popular form of invest¬ 
ment, but at present no one can 
hold more than (500 worth. It is 
suggested that war saving would be 
helped enormously if the Treasury 
allowed each individual to hold 
1000 or even more. Why not ? 
Savings are not coming in fast 
enough and nothing should be done 
by way of discouragement. 

• And why is the Half-Crown 
Sayings Stamp, an admirable idea, 
restricted only to Savings Groups ? 
There are plenty of people who 
cannot belong to groups but would 
gladly buy these stamps as a good 
way o£ saving odd half-crowns. 


Caught By the Rising Tide 


/'Ax. Bantry Bay it is quite a 
common sight to see the cows 
going for a bathe ; in fact, every day 
at low tide they wade across the 
shallow, river channel on to the 
sandbanks, where they can bathe 
without being disturbed by (lies. 

They stay there until the tide 
has covered their legs, and as the 
river channel is then too deep to 
wade they have to swim. It is 
amusing to watch the efforts of the 
calves, especially; having shorter 
legs, they have farther to swim ! 

But one day, when we were out 
in the boat just^ before high tide, a 
C N reader writes to tell us, we 
noticed half a dozen chickens on a 


strip of beach, cut off from the land 
by an overhanging cliff and sur¬ 
rounded by the rising tide. We 
stood by in case they needed 
rescuing. As the tide rose higher 
and higher they retreated farther 
up the beach, until eventually 
they were perched on top of a great 
boulder. The tide rose still higher, 
covering the boulder, and then 
gradually creeping up their legs. 
Just as the water reached their 
feathers, one by one the fowls 
pushed off the boulder into deep 
water, and slowly and solemnly 
flapped their way along the shore, 
out of their depth, until they 
reached a safer part of the beach. 


HO MORE CREAM 

The No More Cream order 
recalls the dictum, “ All should 
have bread before anyone has 
cake.” The order is to come 
into force on October 1. 

The object is to conserve milk 
supplies and to use them for 
the manufacture of essential 
dairy produce. The milk saved, - 
70,000,000 gallons a year, is to be 
diverted to more useful purposes. 

THE MAN WHO 
KNEW* HIMSELF 

A Yorkshire motorist, finding 
himself lost in a maze of country 
lanes from which all the signposts 
had been removed, stopped a native 
and asked to be put on his way. 
The man stolidly refused until he 
had examined the traveller’s iden¬ 
tity card and .put him under an 
exhaustive examination regarding 
the purpose of his journey. When 
he had finished the motorist re-' 
marked: “ Don’t you think, I ought 
to examine your identity card ? ” 


The Spirit of a Boy 

We have received this copy of a letter written in the country 
by an evacuee from Peckham, after an air raid. It shows the 
spirit of an English boy in these days of peril. 

Dear Bernard, Just a note to let you know I am still here. 

There has been a huge convoy going about today. In the 
morning they went about 9, and at about 7.30 the convoy 
was at the end of the road, so N & I- went to see the chaps 
up there. Suddenly there was a drone of aero engines and a 
loud bang, and we looked up and saw about 100 gerries planes 
overhead ; we saw them go away towards London, then the 
siren went, and then came the fun. 

Out went our fighters and broke them up. Then A A fire 
started, and a few minutes later we saw a gerry twirling round 
and round and dive in the ground. Then another and another 
till about 6 or 7 were down; the last one we saw the crew bail 
out by parachute and descend. 

Boy, what a dog fight; talk about show old Nasti up ! We 
sheltered in a ditch with some soldiers’. 

Best wishes, and get better and come down on Sunday. 

P.S. Excuse writing in a hurry. Love, George. 


TO MARGARET 


A LANDMARK 


“ Oh, no you doan’t ! " the 
countryman answered. “ You see, 
oi knows who oi be.” 

Strange Cargoes 

What queer cargoes are in some 
of the ships captured by the Navy! 

One of the strangest-sounding 
lots recently offered on behalf of 
the Admiralty was 39 barrels con¬ 
taining 8000 e pickled sheep pelts," 
taken from two German ships. 
They Were the skins of sheep with 
the wool removed, and were in¬ 
tended to be made into parchment. 

Writers during the ages have 
used the skins of most domestic 
animals as writing material, even 
those o£ cattle, pigs, and donkeys, 
whose hides, generally reserved for 
bindings, have been employed for 
the leaves of account books and 
others destined for rough usage. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Earth up celery when the soil is 
dry. Draw a little earth to the roots 
of leeks, and encourage growth in 
cauliflowers by stirring the soil. 
Prepare ground for strawberries 
and plant them as soon as possible. 
-Proceed with the propagation of 
hardy border plants, such as iberis, 
helianthus, and phloxes, by taking 
the side-growths and putting them 
in sandy soil in a cold frame. 


The Margarets of England (all 
those in England with the name 
Margaret) are appealed to by the 
Y M C A on behalf of the Margarets 
Fund to assist in providing com¬ 
forts for the welfare of the Forces. 

The contribution list was headed 
on her tenth birthday by Princess 
Margaret Rose. Many subscriptions 
have been received from children 
who are proud to bear her name. 

The first Mobile Canteen pur¬ 
chased from the Princess Margaret 
Fund was handed over on Princess 
Margaret’s birthday. 

Rescued From 

NTot all the paper found in the 
* ' lumber-rooms up and down the 
land finds its way to the pulp mer¬ 
chant. Some very valuable docu¬ 
ments are turning up, thanks to the 
experts who are examining lawyers’ 
accumulations before they are sold 
as waste. 

One of these precious pieces 
has now found a permanent and 
honoured home in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, having last been 
recorded as seen by the 17th cen¬ 
tury antiquary, Sir William Dugdale, 
collecting materials for his great 
work on his native Warwickshire. 
The document is a deed of the 


It is a landmark in our 
industrial history that the war 
has set up a National Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, which has actu¬ 
ally begun work. The first case to 
be heard was a claim by printers 
for a bonus to cover the increased 
cost of living caused by the war. 

The right to strike has been 
suspended, and industry is not 
to be held up during the war by 
cessation of work. It is of extreme 
interest and importance that the 
experiment should be made. 

the Scrap Heap 

12th century by which William de 
Mandeville makes a grant to his 
brother Frnulph, of Kingham in 
Oxfordshire. Dugdale copied it, 
and when, 50 years ago. Dr John 
Horace Round was writing his 
famous life of Geoffrey de Mande¬ 
ville, the richest and most powerful 
noble of King Stephen’s reign, he 
had to rely on this transcript 
because the original was missing. 

The deed is of special interest to 
students of .the language used in 
this country at the time it was 
written, for it is the first legal docu¬ 
ment known to have been written in 
French instead of the usual Latin. 
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FROM MY WINDOW 



LET US SING 


w 


r E were asking a few weeks 
ago that the bands should 
play in the streets ; now they 
are being heard in the squares 
and parks. 

A few days ago we joined 
with thousands of men and 
women as ‘they lifted up their 
hearts and voices in a great hall. 
The organ pealed, and young and 
old sang well-loved hymns. No 
one went away without feeling 
cheered. 

One morning an errand-boy 
sang merrily as he passed our 
window. His song was a catchy 
refrain from a popular film, and 
he sang so carelessly and happily 
that it did our heart good to 
hear him. He did not know we 
were listening, and he did not 
dream (any more than Pippa 
dreamed in passing) that he was 
preaching the gospel of en¬ 
couragement. 

Surely, of all times, wartime 
is the time to sing. Singing does 
us all good. It was William 
Byrd of long ago who said : 
j Since singing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men would learn to 
sing. 

He was right then and he is 
right now. Sing on the way to 
Victory. 

© 

The BBC Signal 

•yuE best thing that can be 
said of the new BBC signal 
is that it does sound something 
like BBC. For the rest it has 
no dignity or repose. It is 
astounding to ordinary folk that 
there is any difficulty in this 
simple matter. 

Why not give up the hopeless 
quest and substitute the four last 
notes of God Save the King? 

© 

CAMP WASTE 

A housewife writes that her 
son is helping on a farm 
where the pigs benefit from the 
refuse of a military camp. He 
is aghast at the “terrible wastage 
of good food, such as pounds of 
good potatoes, bread, and so on, 
and recently even margarine or 
butter. How is it possible (his 
mother asks) for housewives to 
appreciate the urgency of saving 
food when they hear on all sides 
of camp wastage ? 


THE BEAST 

yiE Number of the Beast, we 
are told in Revelation, is 666 : 

Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the Beast, for 
it is the number of a man. 

One of our readers in Northern 
Ireland writes to point out that 
by taking the letters of the 
alphabet and putting ioo oppo¬ 
site A, xoi opposite B, and so 
on, the mysterious number of 
the Beast is arrived at by adding 
up HITLER. 

' © 

John Tyndall's IMest 

yiiE passing of Mrs Tyndall, to 

- which we referred last week, 
has recalled to a correspondent 
a meeting with the Tyndalls. 

The Tyndalls lived then in a 
house on the slope of Hindhead, 
which at that time was all 
heather, with only a few houses 
between theirs and Haslemere. 
When they went there hardly 
another house was in sight, but 
another was built just below and 
overlooking Professor Tyndall’s 
garden, where, in his own words, 
he liked to stroll by himself 
“ mooing my science.” 

So much was he disturbed that 
he raised a screen of pine boughs 
and heather to shut out the 
intruders on his meditations : 
for he was much aggrieved. 
“ When my wife and I came 
here,” he said, “ we were poor, 
but we raised this home for our¬ 
selves like a pair of sparrows 
building their nest twig by twig.” 
© 

The Cause Not 
the Cask 

recent broadcast gave the 
impression in some quarters, 
we have reason to know, that 
our airmen are given stimulants 
when about to engage in combat. 

A pilot who has fought through 
some of the most terrible of the 
air battles assures us that such 
an idea is completely false. 
Many RAF pilots are total 
abstainers; those who are not 
refrain from the use of alcohol in 
any form for at least five or six 
hours before taking the air. 

If within that period a man 
were known to have taken so 
much as a shandygaff he would 
not be allowed to ily. 

It is the cause, not the cask, 
that inspires our pilots. 


Under the Editor's Table 


London Children for 
Australia, says a 
news heading. And 
Australia is for us. 

0 

J^USSIA is having'a big 
air display. Must 
have got the wind up. 

0 ’ 

JJitler soon won’t 

have an air force 
left, says an American. 
That will be all right. 

0 

jT he motorist who makes 
a noise when he 
changes gear should 
change his habit. 

0 

speaker says every 
mine should belong 
to the nation. Then it 
would be -ours. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If we win the war 
do we keep it 


J ] Jijen people discuss 
the tear their hearts 
beat harder than usual, 
says a doctor. In the end 
they will beat the enemy. 
G 

JTor many years there 
have been no ap¬ 
prentices to saddle- 
making. Yet it seems 
to be just the trade for 
boys who want to get on. 
0 

yj ll scraps should be 
saved. Except those 
we have with the enemy. 

0 

py bed has been in¬ 
vented which pro¬ 
vides warmth in winter 
and coolness in summer. 
There must be some¬ 
thing in it. 


Opportunity Was 
Born in Trouble 

f\F course, we live in very 
^ hard times. Rich and 
poor, young and old, all feel the 
strain of these days. 

Many are poorer because of 
the war, and even those who 
are richer must go without the 
pleasures they once enjoyed, 
while some of them, carrying 
heavy ~ burdens and working 
long hours, have difficulty in 
adapting themselves to dif¬ 
ferent conditions. 

At such a time there comes 
to mind an old proverb which 
says that Opportunity was 
born in trouble. 

We may well keep it in 
mind. Our troubles are many, 
but they bring opportunities. 
Difficulties. and dangers have 
united us as never before, and 
it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the war has made 
possible achievements which 
will greatly enrich our peace 
when it comes. It is possible 
that out of all the difficulties 
we are now facing will come 
better .trade, greater security 
for all nations, a new step 
towards world - brotherhood, 
and more glorious opportunities 
than have existed for genera¬ 
tions. In war wc have oppor¬ 
tunities of serving each other 
in neighbourly fashion, of show¬ 
ing kindness and consideration, 
of being brave and patient and 
gay in spirit, of keeping tight 
hold on our faith. Tragic 
though the days are, they are 
glorious days to live in, for 
they are crowded with oppor¬ 
tunities for everybody of doing 
good and useful service. 

Let us remember that 
Opportunity is born in trouble, 
and be glad that within us lies 
the precious power of trans¬ 
forming the worst into the best. 
& 

Early in the 
Morning 

By the Pilgrim 

" ^/i; have beenturningoutsome 
of our waste paper,” we 
explained to the dustman, who 
was carrying a sack -of it away. 

“ Very good, sir,” he replied. 
“ It would be a good thing if 
everybody would do their duty 
in this way. So many folk, sir, 
don’t know yet how serious 
things are. Why,, I don't pre¬ 
tend to be religious, but there’s 
never a morning when I’m not 
on my knees at four, asking God 
to help us, and to give us 
strength for the day.” 

We thought it odd that a 
dustman should talk like this, 
but we were still more impressed 
when the same day we talked 
with a postman, who said : “ I 
believe that our prayers alone 
can bring us through. That’s 
why every morning about five I 
turn into a church I pass on my 
way to work, and kneel down 
and say a little prayer.” 

We felt that Hitler will have 
a hopeless task to beat a nation 
on its knees. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Somebody says the hurts of child- 
hood live on ; in one form or other 
they are there to the end. 


Men of Aden 



These picturesque figures are typical local rulers of the Gulf of Aden region. 
They are standing side by side with the British Empire in its fight for Freedom 


Russia Goes to Sea 


gy her absorption of the three 
Baltic States Russia has added 
Soo miles of coast to her frontiers, 
and, what is more important, has 
acquired the. services of some 
seafaring men who are famous 
wherever ships can sail. 

Latvia with ioo ships totalling 
190,000 tons, and Estonia with 
27S ships of a little less total ton¬ 
nage, should prove no small addition 
to the Russian Merchant Marine, 
which mustered but 716 vessels of 
1 .3 I 5.°°° tons last summer. The 
seizure of Bessarabia has added 
another 60 miles to Russia’s Black 
Sea littoral, the most busy region 
for her commerce. 

,Yet in summer the eyes of the 
Russians turn with more and more 
interest to that vast stretch of 
coast which faces the Arctic, and ■ 
are fascinated with the progress 
trade is making in waters fed by 
three of the longest rivers in the 

Sun, Sky, 

The Sun, the Sky, and Kit. By 
Dorothy Fisk. Faber it Faber, Ss 6d. 
obert Christopher is fortunate 
indeed in having Dorothy Fisk 
as his mother, for, as the C N has 
said before, there are few writers who 
explain things better. 

Kit, as he is called at home, is the 
engaging 12-year-old whose ques¬ 
tions (Is it going to be fine ?—and 
Why ?) are solved for him and 
every other boy, girl, or grown-up 
who reads this new book, on the 
weather. It is written by an old 
young friend of ours who learned to 
love the world about her and the 
simple tongue we speak in the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 

We must pay tribute to the clear 
way in which the complicated 
origins of our English weather are 
here explained. Here is the magic 
touch which the spell-binders of 
olden days used so deftly to take 


world—the Ob (3200 miles), the 
Lena, and the Yenesei (each 2S00 
miles), not to mention others hun¬ 
dreds of miles long. 

This year over 100 ships are 
plying on this Northern Sea Route, 
showing a marked increase in 
return freights and interport ship- 
ments. Coal is the new and in¬ 
creasing factor »in their success.. 
Not only does the whole fleet run 
on Arctic coal, but coal now take* 
the place of the ballast formerly 
necessary on many sections of a 
round trip. The main sources of 
the coal are the Sangara mines on 
the Lena, the Norilsk mines on the 
Yenesei, and the Ziryansk mines 
on the Kolyma River, which drains 
country actually farther east than 
Japan. 

The Arctic season is very brief, 
but with the development of the 
Siberian coal-mines it promises to 
become a very busy one.- 

and Kit 

their hearers with them into the 
heart of mysteries, and here, too, 
the author does not refuse the 
modem magician’s carpet (the sky¬ 
rocket) to pay a visit of scientific 
exploration to the moon. 

Flying of a more possible kind 
occupies many pages, and we con¬ 
fess that nowhere have we read a 
clearer explanation of the mysteries 
of the glider. 

The nature of the clouds, the 
causes of the gentle zephyr and the 
terrifying typhoon, the beauty of 
the rainbow, and every other 
mysterious happening in the restless 
covering of air in which the earth 
is wrapped are explained in this 
book. With its maps and diagrams 
and drawings of weather instru¬ 
ments, and with just enough 
scientific detail to enlighten without 
confusing, the bdok is ideal for 
home or school. 


























This Shooting Must 
Now Cease 


The Czechs are now building up 
their forces to free themselves from 
the Nazis ; this is a story of the 
last war when they freed themselves 
from the Austrians. 

N the middle of the second 
month of the Great .War the 
foreign editor of The Times was 
leaving his house when he saw a 
strange-looking man standing out¬ 
side the door. ' 

The man was thick-set, unshaven, 
grimy in appearance, and in dress 
not at all attractive. Mr Wickham 
Steed, who knows all that is to be 
known about European peoples,' 
saw at once that this man was a 
Bohemian, and when he heard him 
he knew that he had .an American 
accent. He spoke to him, and the 
nan explained that he was Voska, 
,nd had a ’message from the 
rofessor. 

The Hidden List 

What professor;? asked Mr Steed. 

Masaryk, was the answer. • 

Come in, said Mr Steed; and 
Voska went in and began : 

“ I’m Voska, the head of the 
Bohemian Alliance in America. I 
am an American citizen.” 

Now, Masaryk, who lived for 
some time in England during the 
war, was a very great Czech states¬ 
man; and Mr Steed had been a 
good friend of the Czechs for many 
years. For Masaryk he had the 
greatest affection.. 

Voska, it appeared, had left 
Prague with other American citi- 
•zens after the war had broken out; 

■ he had been travelling night and 
.day for five days, and had slept 
Tittle, because on his way through 
Germany he had kept a careful 
note of all the guns and troops 
he had seen going westward. He 
had made a list and concealed it 
in the 1 heel of his boot. It must 
be remembered that, though the 
"zechs were in the Austrian Em¬ 
pire, and had therefore been drawn 
into the war on the Austrian side; 
their hearts were never with the 
Austrians, who for many years had 
'.oppressed them. Now they hoped 
to win their liberty as a nation. 

Voska had been driven out of 
'Bohemia in his youth and had 
.cttled in America, where he had 
.lade a small fortune. This he had 
spent for the cause of his country, 
and among the men who toiled for 
Hire cause of the Allies in America 
■there was none more clever and 
■'.earless than he. 

But we left him waiting to give 
the professor’s message to the 
editor. This was the message : 


Tell Air Steed the Russians 
shoot at our boys when they 
want to surrender. Our boys 
W’ave handkerchiefs, but the 
Russians shoot all the same. 
Tell Air Steed to find means of 
stopping it. : Our , boys want to 
go over to the Russians. 

Of course the Czechs wanted to 
go over to the other side. Their 
one hope w'as that their oppressors 
might be conquered. 

To tell Air Steed to stop it was 
easy for Mr Voska, but for Air Steed 
to stop it was not so easy as it 
sounded. An editor may say This 
correspondence must now cease , but 
it is another story for him to say 
This shooting must now cease. 
However, the editor hit upon a plan. 

In iqiz lie had been standing 
with Alasaryk while members of 
alt' the Slav races sang together 
their song called “ Hci Slovanc.” 
This they sang to the same tune 
as the Poles used for their song 
“ Poland is not yet lost.” Now, if 
the Czech troops who wished to 
surrender to the Russians were to 
sing from their trenches this song 
at midnight, this might be taken 
for a signal, and. the "Austrians 
would not suspect, for it was a 
favourite song. But it was neces¬ 
sary to get the plan across to the 
professor, and also to the Russians, 
who were then fighting with the 
Allies in Galicia. 'Ways were found. 
A devoted Czech carried the mes¬ 
sage to Prague, and the Russian 
Ambassador sent it through to the 
Russian army. No more was heard 
for some time by Mr Steed; he 
did not hear the sequel till four 
years later. 

After Four Years 

There was a dinner in 1918 at 
which the friends of the Czechs* 
were explaining what they had 
done to achieve their liberty. At one 
point Sir Bernard Pares, who had 
been with the Russians in those 
wintry days of 1914, gave this stqry: 

When I was on the Galician front 
in the winter of 1914 I was awak¬ 
ened again and again between one 
and two in the morning by batches 
of them who had been captured, 
and were maiching through the 
camp and singing at the top of their 
voices. Notwithstanding the bitter 
cold and the early hour, they were 
as merry as crickets. 

“ What were they singing ? ” Mr 
Steed asked, and Sir Bernard 
replied : " The funny thing is that 
they were singing a song that was 
forbidden to be sung in Russia, 
called Poland is not yet lost! ” 


Clock o’ the North 


TWTost people have heard and sung 
■** * of the Sweet Lass of Richmond 
Millj but how many realise that she 
was. a lass not from Royal Rich¬ 
mond by the Thames, but from 
Yorkshire’s Richmond, that most 
romantic of all the northern shire’s 
romantic towns, enshrined in so 
much loveliness as the capital of 
Swaledale ? 

? One of our correspondents has 
just been there and seen an interest¬ 
ing thing in a jeweller's window— 
a curious clock with three dials 
to mark the hours, the minutes, and 
the seconds. It is worked by the 


see-saw motion -of a little metal 
table with a steel ball running along 
it in a zigzag groove. To and fro 
and up and down this bail has gone 
ever since Robert Alurray of North¬ 
umberland made it in 1861, and 
it has been going continuously save 
for a few necessary halts. At the 
rate of over seven miles a day it 
has so far travelled over 216,00 o 
miles, equal to more than eight 
journeys round the world. Here 
verily is something of the elusive 
Spirit of Perpetual Afotion, and the 
very embodiment of Father Time 
on his endless trek. 


Blackfeilow Breaks His Journey 


IT seems hard to believe this 
* story sent to us by one of our 
readers in Junee, New South Wales. 

At the railway station not long 
ago a little crowd of people were 
.gathered round an aborigine. Our 
correspondent was among them and 
■ she found that the. native was on 
his way to enlist in Sydney. He had 
come from Narrandcra, but had 
been taken off the train at Junee 
because his pass was dated for the 


following day. The railway officials 
meant to put him on the Sydney 
express leaving the next day, but 
this did not suit the Blackfeilow. 
He was so bound by the superstition 
that it was unlucky to break his 
journey that he wanted to walk the 60 
miles bach to Narranclera to start his 
journey again ! He was finally sent 
back by train and began bis trip the 
next day, happy at having evaded 
the superstition. 
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Wordsworth’s Farewell to His Garden 


As Life Goes By 

^/iiat seems fairer to me as 
. life goes by is the love and 
peace and tenderness of it, 
laughter of children, friendship 
of friends, ilowers, and the sound 
of music. John Richard Green 

THANK YOU 

■JiiAKK you—for the world so 
sw'eet, 

Thank you—for the food \vc cat, 
Thank you—for the birds that 
sing, 

Thank you, God, for everything. 

Ifx^he Universe ShociEd 
Fall Upon a Men 

I^/Jan is but a reed, the feeblest 
thing in Nature. But then 
he is a reed that thinks. 

It needs no gathering up of 
flic powers of Nature to crush 
him : a vapour, a drop of water, 
will do it. But if l^hc whole 
universe should fall upon him 
and crush him man would yet be 
more noble than that, which slew 
him, because he knows he is 
dying, and the universe knows 
it not. 

Therefore it is that our whole 
dignity lies but in this—the 
faculty of Thinking. Let us 
think well. Pascal 

God Moves in a Mysterious Way 

on moves in a mysterious way 
llis wonders to perform ; 

Ho plants His footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the storm. Cowper 

THE WORLD IS NOT 
PLANNED FOR A DAY 

\ 7 isiting the Mount Wilson Ob- 
” servatory, I was shown by one 
of the astronomers the world's 
largest photographic telescope, lie 
explained that the Universe that 
they could see had been divided by 
the staff into 60,000 sections, and 
that they were employed in taking 
a photograph of each. 

Selecting one of these without 
any choice from the great filing 
cabiuct that contained them, -he 
said to 111c : “ There arc 3000 

worlds on that photograph that are 
larger than this planet.” I ven¬ 
tured to ask him whether lie thought 
some of them were inhabited by 
human beings like ourselves. " I 
think nothing but an intense 
egoism would suggest that they are 
not,” he replied. 

Such a vista is quite beyond 
any sort of intellectual compre¬ 
hension. One can only veil one’s 
face in reverential awe when one 
tries to grasp some of the implica¬ 
tions of our present astronomical 
knowledge, and as yet wc are but 
on the threshold of mysteries still 
very dimly comprehended. 

With Saint Augustine one would 
say, “ Thou hast made 11s for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they find their rest in Thee,” 
and having discovered that secret 
sanctuary of the soul, one may, with 
full confidence and peace, look 
forwurd into the unknown, believing 
that the Creator, who,has given us- 
our instincts of love and reverence, 
has not planned His Creation for a 
day but for all time. Angus Watson 

The Spirit Like the Rose 

’Tin: roses 011 thy grave are now 
breast high; 

Keen as their thorns the thought 
that thou must lie 
Beneath, instead of in my arms— 
and yet 

. Thy spirit, like the fragrance of a 
rose, 

Within my heart doth evermore 
repose. Mary Cowden-Clarke 

GOD’S BATTLE 

De not afraid nor dismayed by 
reason of this great multi¬ 
tude, for the battle is not yours, 
but God’s, Chronicles 


F arewell, thou little Nook of 
mountain-ground. 

Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 
Of that magnificent temple which 
doth bound 

One side of ouj; whole vale with 
grandeur rare ; 

Sweet garden-orchard,eminently fair, 
The loveh’cst spot that man hath 
ever found, 

Farewell! Weleavc thee to Heaven’s 
peaceful care. 

Thee and the cottage which thou 
dost surround. 

/"\ur boat is safely anchored by 
the shore, 

And there will safely ride .when we 
are gone ; 

The flowering shrubs that deck our 
humble door 

Will prosper, though untended and 
alone : 

Fields, goods, and far-off chattels 
wc have none : 

These narrow bounds contain our 
private store 

Of things earth makes, and sun 
doth shine upon ; 

Ilerc are they in our sight—we have 
no more. 

Ounsiiine and shower be with 
- you, bud and bell ! 

For two months now in vain we 
shall be sought ; 

We leave you hero in solitude to 
dwell 

With these our latest gifts of tender 
thought; 

Thou, dike the morning, in thy 
saffron coat. 

Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, 
farewell ! 

Whom from the borders of the Lake 
we brought. 

And placed together near our rocky 
• well. 

VV/i; go for One to whom ye will 
. be dear; 

And she will prize this bower, this 
Indian shed. 

Our own contrivance, building 
without peer ! 

A gentle Alaid, whose heart is lowly 
bred, 

Whose pleasures are in wild fields 
gathered. 

With joyousness, and with a 
thoughtful cheer, 

Will come to you ; to you herself 
will wed ; 

And love the blessed life that wc 
lead here. ’ ■ 


IFfcEAR Spot which we have watched 
with tender heed. 

Bringing thee chosen plants and 
blossoms blown 

Among the distant, mountains, 
flower and weed. 

Which thou hast taken to thee as 
thy own, 

Alaking all kindness registered and 
known; 

Thou for our salres, though Nature’s 
child indeed, 

Fair in thyself and beautiful alone. 

Hast taken gifts which thou dost 
little need. 

And O most constant, yet most 
fickle place. 

That hast thy wayward moods, as 
thou dost show • 

To them who look not daily on thy 
lace ; 

Who, being loved, in love no bounds 
dost know. 

And say’st, when we forsake thee, 
” Let them go 1 ” 

Thou easy-hearted Thing, with thy 
wild race 

Of weeds and flowers, till we return 
be slow. 

And travel with the year at a soft 
pace. 

Uelp us to tell Her tales 0/ years 

A 1 gone by. 

And this sweet spring, the best 
beloved and best ; 

Joy will be flown in its mortality; 

Something must stay to tell us of the 
rest. 

Here, thronged with primroses, the 
steep rock's breast 

Glittered at evening like a starry 
sky ; 

And in this bush our sparrow built 
her nest. 

Of which I sang one song that will 
not die. 

LA happy Garden 1 whose seclusion 
deep 

Hath been so friendly to industrious 
hours ; 

And to soft slumbers, that did 
gently steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them 
dreams of flowers. 

And wild notes warbled among 
leafy, bowers; 

Two burning months let summer 
overleap. 

And, coming back with Her who 
will bo ours, 

Into thy bosom we again shall creep. 



Truro Cathedral, towering above the roofs of the old Cornish 
city, was begun in 1880. It is built largely of local granite, and 
has three fine towers, the central steeple being 200 feet high 
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Jupiter and Saturn oid Man 
Side by Side 

In the Constellation of the Ram 


River 


-The two great worlds of Jupiter 
and Saturn will continue to be 
the objects of greatest interest in 
the late' evenings, writes the CX 
Astronomer, particularly as the 
Moon will be so much' in evidence 
during the latter part of the next 
fortnight that only the brighter 
stars will be discernible. 

Jupiter and Saturn will be 
readily identified low in the east 
soon after 9 o’clock, appearing-very 
near together, with Saturn below 
the much brighter Jupiter ; actually 
Saturn is nearly twice as. far away 
as Jupiter. According to the ancient 
Greeks Saturn was the father of 
the great Jupiter; and, curiously 
enough, this mythological relation¬ 
ship was singularly apt, for accord¬ 
ing to either of the. modern explana¬ 
tions of the probable birth of these 
planets, the Nebula or Tidal theories, 
Saturn would have come into exist¬ 
ence long ages before Jupiter. 

We shall see them side by side 
for many months to come, and in 
low 1 telescope powers they may be 
seen together in the same field of 
view, Jupiter’s sphere appearing 
nearly twice the width of Saturn’s. 
On the evening of Friday? September 
20, the nearness of the gibbous 
Mooti will add to the impressive¬ 
ness of the scene, though greatly 
dimming the lustre of the planets ; 
but seen through the low powers, or 
“ comet eyepiece, of a telescope, 
they should provide a superb 
spectacle. Then Jupiter will appear 
as if he would fit nicely into some 
of the Moon’s craters, though 
actually Jupiter is 40 times the 
width of the Moon. 

The Golden Fleece 

What a grand sight he would N 
present were he as near as the 
Moon, speeding round on his axis 
once in every 9 hours and 50 
minutes, and everlasting change 
taking place on his surlace all the 
time. 1 low very different from 
our little Moon. 

Jupiter and Saturn arc now pass¬ 
ing through the first constellation 
of the Zodiac, Aries, the Ram of 
legendary lore associated with the 


Golden . Fleece.Its three chief 
stars, Hamal, Beta.-and.Gamma, 
may be easily identified some 
way above the planets. 

Hamal, a name of Arabic origin 
meaning shefep, is a second-magni¬ 
tude star situated in the Forehead 
of the Ram. It is also known as 
Alpha Arietis, and is a great sun 
about twice the size of Sirius but 
very much farther off. Hamal 
radiate^ about 50 times more light 
and heat than our Sun, but from a 


I 

Beta\ ' 
Comma 


Jupiter and Saturn in relation to the 
chief stars of Aries 

distance 4,810,000 times farther 
away * compared with this Jupiter 
is 4.I times farther than the Sun and 
Saturn less than 9. 

Beta in Aries is about 3,290,000 
times farther away than our Sun 
and composed of two suns which 
together radiate- about 18 times 
more light and heat, and thus give 
us some idea of their proportionate 
size. They average 29 million miles 
apart and revolve round a common 
centre of gravity in 107 days, their 
orbits thus resembling that of 
Mercury round our Sun both -in 
period and dimension. 

Gamma in Aries is also composed 
of two stars, but they are at an 
immense distance from us and 
probably seen only in the line-of- 
sight as they appear so far apart 
and present no evidence of orbital 
revolution. Beta is therefore the 
nearest of these suns to us, and to 
Jupiter and Saturn, but how im¬ 
mense is the span between Saturn 
and Beta 1 Vet it appears so small 
to the eye, G. F. M. 


Our Pasteur 


f Tntil she passed the other day few 
people beyond her own circle 
of friends knew that the widow 
of John Tyndall was among us. 
Perhaps few of our younger gener¬ 
ation know much about Tyndall 
himself, yet we owe much of our 
very food to this man who, having 
been a railway engineer, laboratory 
chemist, and teacher of physics, 
became famous as a climber’of the 
Alps and our leading authority on 
glaciers. 

While experimenting on radio¬ 
logy and the absorption'and 1 dis¬ 
charge of heat by various gases, 
Tyndall found that if he purified 
air of germs and other particles a 
luminous beam, passed through his 
test tube, became invisible. 

This taught him that the appar¬ 
ent blue of the sky is due to exces¬ 
sively fine particles in the atmos¬ 
phere, but it also revealed to him 
in a flash that if foods and fluids 


could be preserved in an atmos¬ 
phere free from microbes they would' 
remain fresh and good indefinitely. 

He tried to kill his atmospheric 
germs by boiling, only to find that 
some of them resisted intense heat 
applied for hours at a time. 

Protracted experiment at last 
revealed to him that success could 
be attained by discontinuous heat¬ 
ing—by boiling, cooling, and re¬ 
boiling, a succession of processes 
that left food and fluid absolutely- 
free of harmful germs and therefore 
capable of being kept in good con¬ 
dition for years together. 

The grand old lady of Hindhead 
who has just died at the age of 93 
saw those experiments carried 
through to triumph. She has died 
when food preservation is of vital 
importance, knowing that, thanks to 
the researches of her dear John, we 
could eat our iron rations safely 
and escape hunger. 


In a Lightning Flash 


T n one. flash of lightning more 
* power is concentrated than any 
electric power station in the world 
can command,-and it is sometimes 
put as high as 10,000 million electric 
volts. But this figure does not 
satisfy the engineers of the Westing- 
house Electric Company, who have 
been making -daring experiments 
for some time past from a high 
tower where they, attempt to catch 
and calculate the lightning flash. 
Most of these experiments have the 


practical aim of finding the best 
kind of insulation to protect over¬ 
head electric cables during thunder¬ 
storms ; but one curious calcula¬ 
tion has come out of them. The 
duration of a lightning stroke in 
its passage from the thundercloud 
to tlie earth is about a fiftieth of 
a second ; but if it could be safely 
bottled up it would keep a 100-watt 
lamp alight for three minutes,' 
Some day we may be able to bottle 
electricitv from the thundercloud. 


Mr Winston Churchill’s happy 
reference to the Mississippi rolling 
along awakened a very sympa¬ 
thetic echo in’the" hearts'of good 
. Americans, where"Old 'Man~ River 
is a cherished possession. ’ , , ’. 

. Its very faults and. transgressions 
are forgotten in contemplation, of 
its size and power, and the 4502 
miles 'of the’ combined Missouri and 
Mississippi make it the longest river 
system in the World. A recent 
survey has been, made of the.Upper , 
Mississippi., between Missouri and . 
Minneapolis in Minnesota.' There 
are 659 miles of this upper river, 
which .has at last been completely 
dredged, so as to afford a constant 
low water level 9 feet deep. There 
are 25.gates of locks and dams," 
and down the stream come fleets of 
barges now hearing each year two 
and a half million tons of coal, 
petrol; steel; and grain. 

The completed work is as big a 
source of pride to the engineers as 
the’ river is to the American citizen. 

Rumour is a 
Lying Jade 

From a Correspondent 

We happened to be travelling in 
tbc same compartment as the rather 
large lady. She did not address her 
remarks to us, but talked volubly to 
another woman who sat facing her. 

” Oh yes,” she declared, “ things 
are terribly serious there.” 

She mentioned by name an east 
coast town, and then went on: 

“ Yes, they have scores of guns on 
the pier, and there are battleships 
in the bay, and they say there is an 
electric wife round all the houses—- 
to give the Germans a shock when 
they come, of course. There are at 
least ten thousand infantry . . 

So she went on. 

Presently she became aware, of 
our presence, and asked point-blank 
where we were going. We told her 
we were returning, after one day’s 
absence, to the east coast town she 
had been talking about,- and we 
mentioned that although w-e lived 
there we were quite unaware of any¬ 
thing she had described so vividly. 

For the rest of the journey the 
large lady was singularly quiet. 

A!! Cornwall in 
One Volume 

Arthur Mee’s Cornwall. Hodder <£- 
Stoughton, 7 s 6d. 

Arthur Mee, well-known and 
beloved editor of many inimitable 
children’s books, has just produced 
a book of Cornwall, in which he has 
collected all the fascinating legends 
and historical gems that bejewel 
the name of Cornwall. 

Never before have these treasures 
of information been so exhaustively 
mined, never so lovingly coerced 
from half-shadow into light. For 
those unfortunate people who are 
destined never to see ” the end of 
England ” Arthur Mee lias created 
a dream country so powerfully redo¬ 
lent of the spirit of Cornwall that 
every reader may close tlie book 
saying with truth, " I know and 
love Cornwall.” 

Royal Cornwall Gazette 

A COUNTRY MAKES ITS 
OWN RUBBER 

So successful has the manufacture' 
of synthetic rubber become in the 
United States that it is now claimed 
that, should it become necessary, 
the entire needs of the nation could 
be made by chemists at home. 

The Goodrich Tyre Company use 
very large quantities of their sjm- 
thetic rubber in combination with 
the natural substance, and in¬ 
creasing quantities are being made 
by the Standard Oil Company. 
Man-made rubber is in every way 
as good, today as the natural article. 



W 1 


'ith the breaking down o{_ 
so- man}' constitutions in" 
Europe, it is good to learn of a 
new one which reveals real progress, 
and a great "faith in ‘democracy. 
Cuba has drawn up a democratic 
Constitution which conies into force 
on September 15. 

Tlie biggest of the West Indian 
islands,- Cuba has an area of 
44,160 square.miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of four millions. Discovered 
by Columbus,’ Cuba remained 
Spanish'until it revolted at the end 
of last century,-and was aided by 
American forces in securing • its 
independence. . So Cuba began this 
century with a Constitution 
modelled on America’s, and 
America has naturally taken a 
deep interest in the island, for it 
conducts three-quarters of its trade 
with its big neighbour. 

. The world depression affected 
the island severely and there were 
involutions and government by 
dictators and military juntas. 
Conditions have settled down in 
the last few years and an Assembly 
was convened to thrash out a new 
Constitution. . - 

This provides for a Senate of 54 
members elected for six years, a 
House of Representatives of about 
120, half being elected every two 
years, a President (who must not 
be connected with the armed 
forces) elected for four years by 
direct vote, and a Cabinet which 
must have half its members in 
Congress and its Premier removable 
by the vote of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Altogether the ” Constitution 
contains 318 articles, and some 
of them have a specfaT interest 
in the political thought of today! 

’ It is forbidden, for example; to 
organise political parties’opposed to 
'the democratic form of government, 
or to dismiss public employees 
'for political ’ reasons.* No Govern'- ' 
ment may grant naval bases to any 
foreign power or in any other way 
impair the sovereignty of the State. 

' Very wide powers over industry. ■ 
commerce, and agriculture have 
been granted to the State with a 
.view to the dividing of big estates 
among small farmers. Coloured 
people (who are about one-third' of 
the population) will have equal 
rights with the whites, ’ and men 
and women will receive equal, pay 
for equal work. Every worker, too, 
will be entitled to a 44-liour week 
and a month's paid holiday every 
year. There are provisions for fair 
trials, and capital punishment has 
been abolished except for treason 
in wartime. 

It is a good thing, also, to find 
that the people of, Cuba are not 
forgetting those measures of in¬ 
surance against sickness, accident, 
and old age which our own country 
■has proved so helpful in good days 
as well as in bad. 

There will be countries in 
Europe as well as in America who 
will be watching the working out 
of the Cuba Constitution, and we 
sincerely hope that it will bring 
more prosperity and renewed hopes 
to this country so rich in the fruits 
of the earth. 


How to Tackle Tedious Work 


CYften in life we find ourselves com- 
pelled to tackle tedious tasks, 
in which the quantity of work to 
be performed is depressing to the 
mind. Cutting down weeds in a 
big field is a case in point. 

Faced with, let us say, a few 
acres of yellow ragwort which must 
be cut, we find a forbidding task 
greatly helped by dividing the area 
into sections. Begin by cutting a 
swathe through the centre both 
ways, forming a - cross. Then 
sub-divide in the same way the 
sections thus formed. The job 
is now to get rid of sixteen patches 
of the weed. 

This resolving of the big job 
into little jobs is a great encourage¬ 


ment to the mind and body. We 
attack section after section, feeling 
that we are making splendid pro¬ 
gress. If there are two or more at 
work a healthy emulation is set 
up, and what was a big and depress¬ 
ing job becomes a pleasure. 

So it is with many other mass 
jobs. Divided, they appear and 
really become manageable, the 
fractions measuring our progress 
as we dispose of them. 

In planning the King's England 
books, with ten thousand towns and 
villages to describe, the Editor found 
the idea almost appalling ten years 
ago; but, dividing it into forty 
counties, it seemed manageable and 
is now nearly complete. 


The Windows of an Inn 


VP/hen the little band of workers 
who helped to make the Editor’s 
book on Lancashire visited West- 
lioughton, near Bolton, in the heart 
of the Lancashire coalfield, they 
saw the publichouse known as the 
Waggon and Horses being recon¬ 
structed. It-is now finished, and is 
one of -the most unusual places of 
its kind in the country. In its 
windows is a panorama of local 
history in stained glass. The 
smoke-room windows illustrate the 
arrival of the Scots Greys to quell 
a riot in 1812. At tlie entrance are 


two windows showing the lighting 
of the beacon on Rivington Pike, 
at the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. The arrival of Prince 
Charlie after his flight , from Alan-. 
Chester in the 1745 rebellion and the 
Civil War battle of Westhoughton 
Common are also illustrated. 

Westhoughton’s famous story of 
the farmer who sawed off a cow’s 
head to. set it free from its entangle-; 
ment in the five-barred gate is a 
local jest, but it is here in a window', 
to show that the place has a sense 
of humour. , 1 


Finger-prints For All 


A day may come when we shall all 
have our finger-prints on our 
identity cards, and it seems to be 
coming nearer in fhe United 
States. There the finger-prints 
of aliens are being registered, and 
now those of all radio operators 
are to be taken, so that if any 
unauthorised person tampers with 
a wireless transmitter the fact 
can be ascertained from the finger¬ 
prints left on the keys. 

Other uses for finger-prints have 
been found for Savings Bank 
accounts. The Savings Books have 


the finger-prints of the owners and 
that of the official of the office where 
it was issued. In these prints 
only those of three fingers are 
taken, and to avoid the smud¬ 
giness of ink are transferred to the 
book after the fingers , have been 
dipped into a grey chemical paste. 
One other special finger-print is. 
that of an official in the U S 
passport department who seals 
with his own finger the passports 
for Americans in Europe. There 
is also talk of introducing finger¬ 
prints into schools 
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J^pictetus was the slave who 
taught. the liberty of the 

soul, 

That halting slave who in 
''Nicopolis 

Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s 

brutal son ' 

Cleared Rome of •what most 
. shamed him. 

These lilies sum up all that is 
actually known of the facts of 
the life of Epictetus, the slave 
philosopher born in Phrygia, 
who taught in Rome 2000 years 
ago in the reign of Domitian, 
the last and worst of the Caesars. 
An epitaph, written probably by 
his friends but sometimes attri¬ 
buted to himself, words it differ¬ 
ently : 

Epictetus ivas my name. I teas 
a slave and lame, poor as Irus 
and, with all that, dear to 'the 
immortal's. 

Irus was a beggar of Ithaca in 
the house of Penelope. He it 
was who used to take messages 
.for the suitors, and " As poor as 
Irus " was a Greek saying. 

In Epictetus the lofty ethics 
of the Stoic philosophy- found 
their noblest expression, and the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, when 
giving a list of those to whom he 
owes most, heads it with the 
name of his master Rusticus, 
and sums up his debt to him in 
the conclusion; “ He gave me his 
own copy of the Memoirs of 
Epictetus.” ; 

Epictetus lived under the 
Emperors Domitian and Trajan. 
He came to Rome, where he was 
slave 'to one Epaphroditus, be¬ 
lieved to have been a freedman of 
Nero. His master was flattering 
to his : superiors and harsh to his 
slaves, liut this lame slave was 
able .to attend the lectures of 
Musonius Rufus, a celebrated 
Stoic philosopher by whom he was 


profoundly influenced, and after 
he had attained his freedom 
preached' the Stoic doctrine in 
the streets of Rome. I11 the first 
century before Christ the most 
intelligent of Roman • citizens 
took a lively interest in • the 
systems of Greek philosophy. Of 
these Stoicism was the most 
popular; 

It taught simplicity of man¬ 
ners, resignation in the face of 
misfortune, calm in all the 
vicissitudes of life. The freedom 
of the soul which summed up its . 
highest aim found partial ex¬ 
pression in the lines of Horace, 
which applaud “the man of 
firm and righteous will who 
scorned to blench before the 
tyrant's threats.” This was an 
assertion of an independent spirit 
fiercely resented by Roman 
Emperors. More than one decree 
was issued against the teachers of 
such philosophy, and the zeal of 
Epictetus had perhaps outrun his 
discretion when all philosophers 
were banished from Rome by 
Domitian. 

Arrian the Disciple 

Epictetus established himself 
at Nicopolis in Epirus. Among 
his disciples was Arrian. More 
industrious or more devoted than 
his fellows, Arrian was not con¬ 
tent in committing the master’s 
precepts- to memory ; he wrote 
out his notes of the talks of 
Epictetus to his scholars. In one 
of them is a personal allusion by 
Epictetus to Nicopolis as his 
place of residence, and to the 
frequent earthquakes that oc¬ 
curred there. 

He was well known, his fame 
spread wide. High officials em¬ 
barking for Italy came to visit 
him ; he was sought out by the 
colonists who came for advice or 
letters of recommendation to 
persons in Rome, showing that 


his word carried weight among 
influential people there. 4 

A. Roman contemporary re¬ 
cords that when Epictetus 
dwelled.in Rome before his exile 
his house had no need for a door, 
for it contained nothing but a 
straw mattress which served 
him for a bed. He died before 
Marcus Aurelius became Em¬ 
peror, and was known to him 
only by the writings of his faith¬ 
ful pupil. But the high opinion 
the emperor had of the philos¬ 
opher is proved by the way lie 
bracketed him with Socrates in 
the exclamation, “ How many a 
Socrates and Epictetus have 
sunk in the Gulf of Time ! ” 

- He most probably died an old 
man in the first part of the reign 
of Hadrian. Occupied solely 
with imparting his doctrine to 
the disciples who Surrounded 
him, he never took the trouble 
to seek for personal fame, and 
but for the intelligent and pious 
industry of Arrian all his teach¬ 
ings would have been for ever 
lost. But it would have been a 
solace to one of his philosophy, 
if he had needed it, that though 
name and fame might vanish 
his teaching lives for ever. 

It finds no better example 
than in this passage : - 

Dare to look up to God and say, 
Deal with me for the future as 
Thou wilt, I am of the same' mind 
as Thou art. I am Thine. I 
refuse nothing that pleases 'Thee ; 
lead me where Thou 'will, clothe 
me in any dress Thou chooscst. 
Is it Thy will that I shall hold the 
office of a magistrate, that I should 
be in the condition of a Freedman, 
stay here, or be an exile, be poor, 
be rich ? I will make Tliy defence 
to men on behalf of all these 
conditions. 

The hearers of those words 
knew they were no vain boast. 


This inner liberty of the soul, 
this secret of happiness, was the 
keynote of his doctrine. This 
impregnable fortress of the soul 
where each individual reigns 
supreme found special favour in 
a period of imperial despotism 
and ruthless persecution. 

The unconscious portrait of 
Epictetus, humble, kindly, and 
something brusque, emerges from 
those of his familiar conver¬ 
sations which have come down 
to us. 

For our encouragement in these 
days of trial there is one of them 
we may quote which is what he 
said to a pupil who feared to 
fall ill and be alone, without 
resources from his friends : 

And if I were to fall ill ? 

One can be ill and behave like 
a man. 


The slave 
Epictetus 
gives a 
lesson in 
Stoic 

philosophy 

Who will look after me ? 

God and your friends. 

But I shall be on a hard bed... 

At least you will have a bed. 

I shall be in a' comfortless 
house. 

Well, you will be. ill. there. 

And how may this illness end ? 

Perhaps by death ;, it is that 
•which puts an end to-, all. evils ; it 
is not death of which one must be 
afraid, but the fear of -death. 

Therein the master spoke arid 
disclosed his own indomitable 
soul. 


A Slave No Man Could bind 


Bedtime corner 

t 



C LEEP, baby, sleep ! 

^ Thy father watches the sheep ; 

Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


LION on the lookout for prey 
heard a strange noise that 
frightened him. As he stood 
expecting to see some terrible 
creature appear and attack 
him, we can guess liis surprise 
and shame when at last a tiny 
frog crawled out croaking from 
the edge of a pond. 

We arc often afraid without cause. 

G AN you spell a girl’s name 
with these letters? DNIE 

pm 


W E thank Tliee, Father, for 
the comfort and peace ice 
enjoy by our cosy fire, for our 
toys and books,-for music 
which fills our minds with 
lovely thoughts. As we have 
so many things to make us 
happy, help us to cheer oilier 
children by sharing, what we 
have with any if ho are sad or 
lonely. Amen 


Can We Make Ourselves Clever? 

THE BOY TALKS WITH THE MAN 


Boy. I want to ask you, after 
our talk about Fitness, if it is 
possible to make the mind grow, as 
muscles grow, by being used. Can 
we make ourselves Clever as we 
can make ourselves Fit ? 

Man. Indeed we can. A really 
fit man is one who has kept his 
body healthy and strong and his 
mind trained to match his body., 

Boy. But can we really exercise 
our minds ? 

Man. The answer is that we 
cannot help submitting our minds 
to training, good pr.bad. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, our brain 
becomes educated, and what we 
must do, if we want to possess a 
true'self-respect and fitness for life, 
is to make sure that we. use the 
right exercises. 

Boy. What are these exercises ? 

Man. First comes the education 
of our nerves to control our bodies. 
If we exercise our bodies with in¬ 
telligence our nerves get into good 
shape. The brain sends its orders 
without hesitation and the hand 
becomes firm and cleft. Think of 
the fiddler’s marvellous control of 
his fingers ; mind and body working 
in such harmony that miraculous 
beauty is created. Or think of the 
batsman timing the ball and placing 
it with consummate skill. You can 
think for yourself of a thousand in¬ 
stances of such trained use of mind. 

Boy. Yes, but the power seems to 
vary so much with different people. 

Man. Truly. For some inex¬ 
plicable reason, certain people have 


nerves capable of finer perception 
than most of us possess ; but the 
average brain is a wonder, and in 
almost every case susceptible, of 
training for good purpose. There 
are few real duffers ; all, can make 
themselves mentally and bodily fit. 

Boy. How much depends on 
exercise ? 

- Man. The growth of brain with 
use is remarkable. The brain can 
become agile. The full and proper 
use of language is a great and 
indispensable brain exercise, and 
very much depends on it. Have 
you ever thought that a child has 
naturally no language, save cries 
and crows ? If a human child were 
brought up by animals it would 
copy their peculiar cries and remain 
with an undeveloped brain. What 
civilisation does is to teach a child 
language, which it picks up at first 
by imitation. Wc must learn to 
use words properly, for if we do so 
our thoughts do not wander and 
become confused. A man who does 
not talk and ,exchange thought with 
others, or who neglects good books, 
is a man undeveloped. 


The range of possibility is enor¬ 
mous. The average brain can 
learn to be clever, or by neglect 
and abuse can fall into ignorance 
and shame. How fine it is to think 
of a trained, ennobled, courageous 
mind, not afraid to think for itself, 
and in control, through a trained 
nervous system, of muscles capable 
of great, action! Shakespeare 
makes Hamlet say : 

What a piece of work is a man ! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculty ! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel ! in apprehension 
how like a god ! 

Boy. Can an average man hope 
to deserve such, praise ? 

Man. Never believe man to be 
unworthy of the highest ; always 
regard yourself as the possessor of 
a great inheritance and a proper 
pride ; always seek in ypur own 
life, and in reading the noblest 
expressions of other lives, the full 
development of human faculty. 
Set no bounds to your belief in 
human, possibility, and especially 
in your own immortal powers. 



REALLY 'Are 
SARDINES ! 

For Meatless 
Meals— 
Appetising 
Sustaining. 
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Crowded Quarters 

]y[i; Black : “ Will you join me 
in a cup of tea ? ” 

Mr White : “ Well, you get in 
first, and then I'll see if there is any 
room left.” 

Riddle in Rhyme 

first is in silver but not in gold. 
My second’s in young but not 
in old. 

My third is in bustle but not in rush, 
My fourth is in comb but not in 
brush, 

My fifth is in sugar but not in sweet. 
My sixth is in poultry but not in 
meat, . 

My seventh’s in inky but not in 
black. 

My eighth is in missing but not in 
"lack, ‘ 

My ninth is in scatter but not in 
sow. 

My whole is a vessel both friend 
and foe. Answer next week 

How Queen Elizabeth Wrote Her Name 

Queen Elizabeth was born at 
~ Greenwich on September 7, 
1533, and came to the throne in 
1558. Men like Shakespeare, 
Drake, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and 
scores of others 
made her reign 
the most glor¬ 
ious in history, 
and it can cer¬ 
tainly be said of 
Elizabeth that 
she was worthy 





September, blow soft 
Till the fruit’s in the loft. 

September, the first month of autumn, is named from the Latin word 
septem, meaning seven, which is, of course, wrong. Before Julius 
Caesar reformed the calendar the year began with March, so that 
September was .the seventh month instead of the ninth. 


■ The Three Servants 

gentleman died and left in his 
will legacies to his three ser¬ 
vants. The total amount to be 
distributed among them was. f rgo, 
and the gifts were to be in the same 
proportion as the length of service 
of each of the servants. 

The footman had been with the 
gentleman three times as long as the 
page, and the butler twice as long as 
the footman. 

What sum did each servant 


receive t 


Answer next week 


So Live 

Live so that even the undertaker 
will be sorry when you die. 

Mark Twain 


Wealth From a Desert. 

Qne of the most barren and in¬ 
hospitable spots in tlie world 
is the Atacama Desert in northern 
Chile. It is almost waterless and 
intensely hot;. life would be in¬ 
supportable there if its riches had 
not induced men to surmount all 
obstacles to obtain them. Its chief 
source of wealth is nitrate of soda, 
or Chile saltpetre, which is found 
there in such vast quantities that 
the deposits are said to cover 350 
square miles and to comprise 
hundreds of. millions of tons, while 
its copper mines are perhaps the 
richest in the world. Sixty years 
ago it was almost uninhabited, but 
now it is one of the busiest spots 
in the whole of South America. 


of her illustrious subjects. She was 
prudent, resolute, and learned, and 
loved learned men. 

Do You Live at Manchester ? f**~ 

jyjANCHEsTER is a place-name 
about the origin of which there 
is some doubt. It was originally 
spelt Mameceaster, and the Chester, 
or ceaster, of course, indicates that 
here stodd an old Roman camp. 

The difficulty is with the mam, or 
man, which may be from the old 
Keltic man, or maen, a stone, which 
would indicate the character of the 
ground where the camp was formed; 
or, as is more likely, it is from the 
Gaelic mam, a rounded hill. 

Refreshments en Route 

A walrus who’d reached the 
Pacific 

-'Complained that the heat was' 
terrific ; 

But a sixpenny ice 
1 Put him right in a trice, • 

And a bun made his tour beatific ! 

Half-Hour Cross Word 


Jacko Takes a Photograph 



nobody would make Jacko a present of a camera'he made one 
himself. “ Come ,on ! ” he cried to Big Brother Adolphus. “ Sit 
down and I’ll take your photograph.” 'Adolphus smoothed his hair and 
arranged his tie, and .sat. ,."Look pleasantordered Jacko. ."Now! " 
Click I Out darted a stream of water, full in his poor brother’s C}'e ! 
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Reading Across. 1 A head- 
covering. ■ 4 Numerous. 7 A 
great* Empire in history.' 9 A 
cereal plant. llrA-preservative 
made; from coal. IS Note in 
tonic solfa scale. 14 A monkey. 
10 French for Vic. 17 A maga¬ 
zine of arms. 20 A journey. 

21 Hauled. 23 A house for the 

refreshment of travellers. 25 
Organ of vision: 26 This gives 
warning. 29 A big plant. 30 
A girL . . ’ .. . * 

Reading Down. 1 A stag. 

2 A .mineral - containing a 
metal’ and other substance. • 

3 To accomplish. "4 Child’s 
name for mother. 5 An in¬ 
dustrious insect. ' 8 . In time 

-long past. 8 To he* gloomy.' 
10 To be . filled with r: eager 
longing. 12 A narrow passage. 
“14 A'poisonous snake; 15 Ter-, 
initiation. 18 To wash lightly. 
19 The scene of a contest. 20 A 
degree of intensity of a colour- 

22 A plant which grows where 
it is not wanted. 24 Conjunc¬ 
tion. 27 For example (abbrev’.). 
28 A printer’s measure. ■» 

Answer next week 


Cutting With Cardboard 

Disc .revolved at . a great speed 

, will cut almost anything. This 
is so even "if the disc-is made of 
cardboard. , From stout, cardboard 
cut a disc somewhat larger than the 
wheel of a .treadle sewing-nfachine'. 
With string pushed, through holes 
in the disc.attach the card circle to 
the .wheel. Give the disc a .high 
speed and it is easy to cut even a 
pencil in pieces. ; • 

Optical Illusion 

Jn, the line, of letters, and figures 

■ below, the top halves look the 
same size as the Bottom halves. 
This, however, .is only. an. optical 
illusion, for if, we turn .this page 
upside .down wel shall find that;the 
tops of the letters and figures are 
smaller than the.lower portions. 

■ SSSSSSXXXXXX88SS8S- • 



Art and Commerce 

young artist of doubtful talent 
was visited in his studio by a 
wealthy, merchant. After looking 
at a number of pictures the business 
man said : 

“ Young man, do you sell many 
of these pictures ? ” 

" Yes,” the artist replied un¬ 
truthfully, thinking that at last 
he was about to sell a picture. 

' “ Well,” said the merchant, “ if 
you will come .down to my office 
tomorrow I will give you a well- 
paid job. For years I have been 
looking for a salesman like you.” 

Jumbled Aircraft 

Jf properly rearranged, the letters 
of each of the following phrases 
spell the names of six aircraft. 
REACH RUIN BE IN HELM 
FIRST PIE SLUR AND END 

DO SHUN CUT SIR 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the late evening the planets 
J upiter and Saturn are close 
together low in 
the east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the east. 
Tlie picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen 
at 8 o’clock -on 
Sunday evening, September 8. 

Schoolboy Howlers 

JTquinox is a wild animal that 
lives in the Arctic. 

A gulf is a dent in a continent. 
Etiquette teaches us how to be 
polite without trying to remember 
to be. 

The Falling Apple 

yuE speed of a falling object 
increases the farther it falls. 
Hold an apple about an inch above 
the blade of a knife and let it fall. 
The result will be only a trifling 
cut. Now tie a piece of string to 
the stalk of the apple. Hold this 
in your, right hand while with the 
left hand the knife is held about a 
foot below with the edge towards 
the apple. Get another person to 
burn the string with a match so 
that the fruit will latl straight 
toward the knife. Then the fruit 
will be cut exactly in two. 

A Plain Question 

]\/[r A met his friend Mr B, and 
said : “ Good-morning, B. 

Did you say, or did you not say, 
what I said you said ; because C 
said you said you never did sav 
what I said you said. Now, if you 
did say that you did not say what f 
said you said, what did you say ? ” 

let on Parle Francois 

The Picture Never Seen Before 

To the attentive eye each moment 
of the year has its own beauty, 
and in the same field it beholds 
every hour a picture which was 
never seen before, and which shall 
never be seen again. Emerson 

; Le Tableau Toujours Nouveau 

Pour I’ocil attentif chaque mo¬ 
ment de I’aunee a sa bcaute propfe, 
ct'il regarde'd’heure en lieure le 
memo champ comme un tableau 
qu’il n’avait jamais vu et qu’il lie 
reverra jamais. . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The Hesdin?. Nuthatch, oak, newt, otter, 
nightjar, ox-eye, oyster-catcher. 

Do Ton Know Me? Postman 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 

Spanish Armada routed, 15 SS. ■■ 

The man’s reflection dues not appear in 
the water. - 
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Wonderful Facts 
About You 

33. The Pores of the Skin 

The two million pores of the skir, 
must be kept open so that the waste 
and poisonous products may escape 
through them. To close many of 
them causes ill-health, and to close 
all is fatal, j In a .papal procession 
at Rome the body of a child was 
covered over with gold leaf to 
represent a figure in the pageant 
of the Golden Age. The child died 
in a few hours,, poisoned by the 
waste products’of the body, which 
could not escape. It was like a 
house with all the drains and win¬ 
dows stopped up. This is the chief 
reason against -the stupid powder 
habit ; the powder ruins the skin 
and cuts off the way of escape for 
the poisons behind it. 

34. The Driver of the 
Brain Coach 

The power of coordination, of 
bringing the muscles of one side of 
the body into regulated action with 
the muscles of the opposite side, 
as in walking, swimming, flying,' 
and so on, is due to the control 
exercised upon them by the brain. 
The brain does not confer the power 
of bringing these muscles into action; 
that duty is performed by centres 
in the brain specially devoted to 
their regulation. The brain in this 
respect has been likened to the 
driver of a coach, which docs not 
give the horses the power of doing 
their work but controls their move¬ 
ments so as to give a regular motion 
to the vehicle. 


WHY CHILDREN 
ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for 
a child to carry about a lot of 
poisonous waste - matter in his 
bowels ! No wonder children some¬ 
times are “ little devils ” for no 
apparent reason ! The safest way 
to give your child a thorough 
internal cleansing is ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs.’ It sets up a 
natural movement that carries 
away all the clogging, hard waste- 
matter and leaves the little inside 
sweetened and clean. 

A dose of .delicious ' California 
Syrup of Figs ’ once a week keeps 
kiddies regular, happy 1 and well. 
Get a bottle today, but be sure to 
ask for ‘ California Syrup of Figs ' 
brand. Obtainable everywhere at 
1/3 and 2 / 0 . 

What l'- can do 

If every reader of our appeals were to 

send us 1/- each year, our income 
would be assured for the maintenance 
of work among the poor at our eight 
Mission Centres. Please gtve i/- annu¬ 
ally.— R.S.V'.P. The Rev. Perc.v 
Ineson, EAST END MISSION, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 

l Stepney. E.l. HH^Hnaei 


“FOUNTAIN PEN ” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “ Inqucduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 477 . 466 ) 
gives fountain-pen action with advantages . 
of Gillott Stainless Steel,Nib. “ Incpieduet ” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 
THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 
High - class stationers 
stock — or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
Ltd., on application. 
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